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from five to fifteen feet below the surface, through clay,
schist, gravel, or solid rock, the expense runs up and
down a sliding scale. Under ordinary conditions the cost
for materials and labor may vaiy all the way from
less than fifty cents to nearly five dollars per lineal
foot; if the pipes are very large and the trenches deep
it may be much higher.1 These figures do not include
the cost of manholes, catch-basins, ventilators, flushing
appliances, or pumping apparatus (when this is necessary).
If there are several cities or towns in the same area, the cost
may be somewhat lessened by the common use of a few large
trunk sewers into which each may empty the flow from its
street mains. This is the plan that has been pursued by
the municipalities of the Boston metropolitan district.

THE SEWEEAGE   SYSTEM  OF METROPOLITAN BOSTON

More than twenty years ago the legislature of Massa-
chusetts requested the State Board of Health to investigate
sewer* the question of establishing a comprehensive system of
system of sewerage for Boston and thirty surrounding municipalities.
This commission studied the whole problem carefully, and
in 1895 presented a report which has since become famous
as an example of courageous sanitary planning.2 In accord-
ance with its recommendation a permanent Metropolitan
Sewerage Board was established, with power to construct a
system of main drainage for the whole district, which com-
prises an area of nearly two hundred square miles and in-
cludes about a million of population. The new board was
authorized to finance the undertaking by the issue of bonds.
The work has been carried on steadily, till there are now in
the district about one hundred and ten miles of trunk mains

1 Tables showing detailed cost of excavation and of materials are given
in Leonard Metcalf and H. P. Eddy's American Sewerage Practice, iL
151-194.

2 Massachusetts State Board of Health, Twenty-sixth Annual Report:
Water Supply and Sewage (Boston, 1895).